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_A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


HE start of the new year is a good time to look forward and 
to summarize the problems which the Los Angeles Bar Asso- 


ciation will face in 1948. 
Most obvious are the problems arising from increase of 
| population and postponement of construction. A new County 
Court House is urgently needed, and so is a new Juvenile Hall. 
Let me assure the members of the Association that these needs 
"are receiving close attention from our Committee on New County 
Court House and our Committee on the Juvenile Court. 
| Less obvious, but no less real, are the problems which con- 
front the courts due to the increased number of actions. With 
_ a Superior Court of fifty-seven judges, improved administration 
| has become even more necessary than in the past. Our special 
Committee to Cooperate with the Superior Court, composed of 
| Hubert T. Morrow, Chairman, Irving M. Walker, Vice Chair- 
| man, Arnold Praeger, Secretary, and Frank Belcher, Robert 
| Brennan, Herbert Freston, Richard K. Gandy, Edwin F. Hahn, 
Julius V. Patrosso and Norman S. Sterry, is assisting the judges 
im this pressing problem. 
| The increases in population and in the number of judges 
"make still more important the Association’s plebiscite on judicial 
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candidates, and its campaign to elect those endorsed as the result 
of the ballots sent to all judges and all lawyers in the county. 

Suggested changes in statutes are receiving consideration 
from our committees, including our committees on Divorce 
Court, on Pleading and Practice, on Probate Law and Procedure, 
on the Psychopathic Court, on Substantive Law, on Taxation, 
and on the Traffic Court. 

Our law lecture course will be given in the early part of the 
year and it may be anticipated that enrollment will again reach 
the full capacity of the lecture room. For our Committees on 
Arbitration, on Civil Service Examinations, on Ethics and 
Ethical Practices, on Membership, and on Program, there will 
be the usual heavy schedules. Our Committee on Unlawful 
Practice of Law will cooperate actively with the corresponding 
committees of the American Bar Association and of the State 
Bar of California. 

Assistance to persons who need legal services but do not have 
attorneys must be continued—through our Lawyers Reference 
Service to those who have the means to employ attorneys, and 
through the Legal Aid and our Federal Court Criminal Defense 
Committee in the case of those without means to employ counsel. 

In aid of our own members, we should continue our group 
accident and sickness insurance plan, in which 1130 are now 
enrolled. In aid of new attorneys, who will be graduated from 
law schools in increasing number, our Placement Service should 
be expanded. 

Fortunately, to meet these varied and important needs, the 
Los Angeles Bar Association starts the new year with the largest 
membership in its history. Through the strength of our united 
efforts, the problems of 1948 can not only be faced but solved. 


, ee ee 


NEW COUNTY COURTHOUSE— 
“NO PROGRESS” REPORT. 


HOSE who believe that Los Angeles County is a progressive 

metropolitan area, and that its citizens and lawyers are alert 
to governmental needs, will be shocked to learn that no tangible 
progress has been made in the past fifteen years to solve perma- 
nently the problem of adequate court room space. 
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For more than a decade lawyers and county officials have 
talked about the new County courthouse, but as yet there are no 
tangible results. The May 18, 1933, issue of the Bulletin ran 
an editorial on the problem which might just as well have been 
written today. This editorial reads: 


“A New CourTHOUSE 

“Every person who has occasion to conduct matters in 
the courts of Los Angeles County is aware of the great in- 
convenience brought about by the scattered locations of the 
courts, haphazardly housed in various widely separated build- 
ings. Particularly do the attorneys and the officers of the 
courts realize how much time is wasted in going from build- 
ing to building, and they are acutely aware of the hampering 
of court functions and waste of the taxpayers’ money that 
results. The presiding judge is making economies in ad- 
ministration of the courts, but the officers of the courts are 
unable to effect the far greater economies that closely 
grouped court rooms would make possible. All of the 
present court rooms, with few exceptions, are improperly 
lighted and ventilated, further needlessly taxing the efficient 
conduct of trials and the energies of those engaged in them. 
Why should such an important branch of our government as 
the courts operate under conditions which private enterprises 
would disdain ?” 

After a lapse of fourteen and one-half years from the date of 
the above editorial, the report is still the same—“No progress.” 

As Judge Blake points out in his interesting article in this 
issue of the Bulletin, the population has increased 70% since 
1930, and the filings have increased substantially, and there is 
the continuing problem of the increasing backlog of untried cases 
—yet there has been no courthouse construction by the County 
since the Hall of Justice was built in 1925. 

Judge Brockman very forcefully points out in his article how 
the scattered Municipal Courts are weakening the master calen- 
dar system. The lack of court rooms and the inadequacy of 
present court room space in this city and county are already a 
disgrace and symbolic of governmental indifference. 

The situation goes on and on and becomes even more em- 
barrassing and humiliating for litigants, lawyers and judges. 

How much worse will conditions have to get—how much 
more of a crisis will we have to endure—before permanent relief 
is obtained ? 


F. S. B. 
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THE SUPERIOR COURT, LAWYERS 
AND LITIGANTS ALSO HAVE 
HOUSING PROBLEMS 
By Samuel R. Blake, Judge of the Superior Court* 
E courts in Los Angeles County for the past twenty-five 

years have been affected by a housing problem and little, 
if anything, has been done about it. Present conditions are in 
common with the national problem in that the local problem is 
extremely acute and there is dire need of a solution because of 
the serious effect upon the administration of justice. 

Actually, Los Angeles County has had no definite, defined 
building program either as it affects the courts or other county 
administrative agencies. In fact, there has been no building by 
the County of Los Angeles of new space sirice the building of 
the Hall of Justice in 1925. That is the last building to house 
courts built by the county fathers. It will be remembered that 
the old courthouse, standing at Broadway and Temple, was built 
around 1880, served its usefulness and was condemned. The 
Hall of Records, when built, was primarily to take care of the 
overflow expansion of the courthouse, and accordingly connected 
with the old courthouse, to the end that it could be expanded 
into and be used for court space; instead, the courts have been 
moved out and the space therein taken over by county adminis- 
tration. 

In the emergency after the courthouse was condemned as 
unsafe for further use as a public building, there was fortu- 
nately some modern building space in the City Hall, and the 
civil courts of Los Angeles became temporary tenants of the 
city pending the building of a new courthouse. Since that time 
the courthouse never has reached fruition either in plan or loca- 
tion. There are many reasons along the way that can be given, 
such as the war, but the ultimate fact is most of our civil courts 
are now housed in the City Hall under a promise to build a 
courthouse some time, and the court’s housing problem is still 
unsolved. 

The City of Los Angeles has for many years been an un- 
willing landlord for the courts; in fact, as of this year, it in- 





*Judge Blake is a former Presiding Judge and the Chairman of 
the Superior Judges Courthouse Committee. 
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sisted that the courts be removed from city property so that 
the crowded conditions of the city administrative offices might 
be relieved. Also, it might be well to call attention to the fact 
that since 1931 to and including 1946 there was no increase in 
the number of Superior Court judges for Los Angeles County, 
and during that period of time, the population of Los Angeles 
County has increased over 70 per cent. However, there has 


been no construction of county public buildings during that pe- 
riod of time. 


This serious lack of facilities for government in Los Angeles 
County, considering its size and importance in the nation, should 
challenge the civic pride of every citizen of this community. One 
of the largest, most populous, richest and progressive counties in 
the United States has been one of the most backward in its plan 
for housing its local county government. 


HOW THE HOUSING PROBLEM AFFECTS THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


We now have the largest single trial court of comparable 
jurisdiction in the United States, to-wit, 57 Superior Court 
judges. These judges are scattered over Los Angeles County, 
the major portion of them being in metropolitan Los Angeles, 
and of the 57 judges only 19 of them are housed in buildings 
owned by the County of Los Angeles; all the remainder in rented 
quarters. 

The organization of the court, familiar to all lawyers, might 
be summarized as—20 judges on special assignment, 9 in branch 
courts, and the balance handling civil litigation. Those assigned 
to the metropolitan area in special work may be classified as— 
the Presiding Judge, 1; Criminal Department, 6; Appellate De- 
partment, 3; Probate Department, 3; Juvenile Department, 1; 
Domestic Relations Department, 2; Law and Motion, 1; Writs 
and Receivers, 1,—making a total of 20 special assignments. 
Those assigned to the branch courts are, Long Beach, 3; Pasa- 
dena, 2; Pomona, 1; Santa Monica, 1; Glendale and San Fer- 
nando, 1; and Inglewood, 1, making a total of 9. 

Fifty-seven judges contemplates fifty-seven courtrooms. At 
the present, many courtrooms are temporary, some emergency 
and some are plain makeshifts such as jury rooms, remodeled 
chambers, and commissioners’ hearing rooms. Los Angeles 
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County has reached the supreme low when it calls previous “jury 
deliberating rooms” full courtrooms for housing its courts and 
the trying of legal cases. There are certainly not enough ade- 
quate courtrooms to house the number of judges in this county 
at this time, and there are no courtroms available for additional 
judges to reduce the increasing backlog of untried cases. 


It may be interesting to note the status of present calendars, 
particularly as to the time cases are set for trial. Every lawyer 
wants to know about when he can tell a client an ordinary civil 
case will be set and tried. As of July, 1947, the Los Angeles 
Superior Court was setting its ordinary civil cases twelve months 
in advance. This condition has improved since July and civil 
cases in December were being set for November, 1948. 


In this connection, it is interesting to compare the civil fil- 
ings and the setting of contested civil cases for trial. Figures 
for the last five years are as follows: 





Total Number of Civil Average Time between 
Filings—Civil Contested Cases Set Setting and Trial 
1943 8,438 12/31/43 2206 6 Mos. 

1944 9350 “ “ 44 2574 7% “ 
1945 11,736 “ “ 45 3734 ake 
1946 16,353 “ “ 46 5795 — = 
1947 18,000 “ “ 47 (Approx.) 6747 (7/1/47) i is 

(12/10/47) 11 i“ 


In attempting to cope with this ever-increasing backlog of 
cases which is indicated by the length of time between requests 
for trial and the setting date, the Superior Court in this County 
has had assigned through the Judicial Council, judges from out- 
side the county or from the various municipal benches. During 
1945, there was an average throughout the year of 4 outside 
judges; in 1946, an average of 7.5; and in 1947 an average 
of 9.66. 


The filings of the Superior Court since 1930 have increased 
from 53,978 to approximately 91,121 in 1946, or around 70 
percent. Studies have been made covering the period of the 
past 47 years, starting in 1900, when we had a population of 
170,298, 6 judges, and a total filing of 2,691 cases. And this 
survey shows, there is a relatively consistent ratio of the total 
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court filings and the population, and it is reasonable to assume 
from experience that the court filings will continue to follow the 
population. The survey also shows that the increase in the num- 
ber of judges follows a similar pattern of consistent ratio to 
both population and number of filings over these years. Over 
the study of the 47 year period from 1900, court filings amount 
to 1,350 cases per year per judge on the average, and this aver- 
age has been rather consistent since 1900. 
‘ae CASES TRIED PER MONTH PER CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT 
Departments handling contested civil litigation in the last 
four years have averaged the trial of contested cases per month 
as follows: 
1944—18.5 Depts disposing of 13.15 contested cases per month. 
1945—20 * 15.42 


1946 22.5 “ “ “ 15.3 “ “ “ “ 
1947—25 “ “ “ 14. “ “ “ “ 


(Note: The figures for the year 1947 are based upon nine months 
experience. ) 

The above figures show the average number of contested civil 
cases of all classes actually tried per month for four years. The 
number of trial judges constituting the pool of judges handling 
civil litigation has averaged about 25 so far in the year 1947. 
When there is sickness, inability to act in any of the other special 
departments or criminal departments, judges are taken from the 
civil trial group to relieve in those departments. To cut down 
the backlog and get civil cases tried within a reasonable time 
after setting depends upon the number of judges available to 
try these contested cases. An analysis of the available figures 
indicates that even with the addition of the seven new judges 
given the court by the last Legislature, there are not enough to 
keep abreast of the increasing calendar; in fact, the present 
number is less than has been the case when the total was sup- 
plemented by the bringing in of outside judges. To enable the 
court to reduce the backlog under present conditions and to 
keep pace with the present increase in litigation, it will be neces- 
sary again to bring in outside judges to Los Angeles County. 

It has been the announced policy of the Chief Justice to 
augment the personnel of the Superior Court of this County by 
judicial assignments of other judges to meet these increasing 
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conditions of the calendar. However, under present housing 
conditions, this is impossible. Courtroom facilities to actually 
try cases are simply not available, and furthermore, there is no 
prospective program for any additional facilities. 


Many judges on the bench believed that based upon the 
various surveys at least ten or twelve Superior Court judges 
should have been added by the last Legislature. This was 
brought to the attention of the Board of Supervisors by the 
court, and the figure of seven was recommended to the Legis- 
lature by the Board for the reason that that figure appeared 
then to be the number for which courtroom facilities could be 
foreseeably provided for; the number of additional judges was 
thus limited because of the housing situation. 

The 50 Superior Court judges of this county disposed of a 
total of 76,258 cases, or an average of 1,325 cases for each 
judge, in 1946. These figures are exclusive of the additional 
cases disposed of by judges assigned from other counties of the 
state. The Judicial Council report for the State of New York 
shows that judges of equivalent jurisdiction in that state dis- 
posed of 80,534 cases, or an average of 856 cases per judge, 
or 496 cases less than in Los Angeles. Likewise, the Judicial 
Council report for the State of Massachusetts, for the same pe- 
riod of time, shows that judges of equivalent jurisdiction in 
that state during the same period disposed of 32,070 cases, or 
an average of 1,002 cases per judge, or 323 cases less than in 
Los Angeles. Other and similar comparisons are equally favor- 
able from the judicial statistics throughout the country. In fact, 
Los Angeles is the largest single judicial tribunal in the United 
States, and is actually trying more cases per judge than any 
other metropolitan area in the United States. 

The inescapable conclusion from an analysis of all available 
figures at hand, including the limited ones herein cited, is that 
the lack of court facilities for the Superior Court of this county 
will be the direct cause of the backlog of untried cases and the 
delay in administration of justice. With increased facilities, the 
courts of Los Angeles County can and will cut down the back- 
log of untried cases. Without facilities cases awaiting trial in 
Los Angeles County will gradually pile up at an alarming rate 
and probably within three or four months there may be a wait- 
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ing period of as much as eighteen months or two years before 
trial. This condition should not be allowed to exist. 


The Los Angeles Bar Association Courthouse Committee, 
headed by Mr. Emmett E. Doherty, and the Trustees of the 
Association, are fully cognizant of this situation, and are bending 
every effort to co-ordinate the work of the Judges Courthouse 
Committee in obtaining additional facilities to try cases in this 
county. My only purpose as a member of the court is to pass 
information along to each member of the bar through the But- 
LETIN, that lawyers may aid and assist in obtaining additional 
court facilities and improve the place in which they are com- 
pelled to work. Surely the bar does not agree that the facilities 
and the housing heretofore offered the courts in this great com- 
munity is adequate, much less efficient. The courtroom is the 
place where the bar has to work and in which their clients’ liti- 
gation is handled and justice administered. 


Moreover, the bar wants to know what plans are being made 
for relieving this condition. The judges of Los Angeles County 
have had to exercise the power given them under Section 144 
of the Code of Civil Procedure to obtain additional quarters on 
the Plaza Justicia where the probate courts are now functioning. 
The Sheriff was actually ordered to procure and build additional 
courtrooms for the Superior Court for the reason that suitable 
rooms for holding court had not been provided by the Board 
of Supervisors. The judges made that finding and reluctantly 
had the Sheriff procure for the court additional suitable court- 
rooms. If this had not been done, in all probability, our calen- 
dars at the present time would be at least 18 to 24 months 
behind, and justice in this county would be denied. 


WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE? 


The only ultimate answer for adequate court space for both 
the Superior Court, and the Municipal Court, is the building of 
a new courthouse. This solution may be years away. An in- 
terim program will be necessary for the period from now until 
the new building is completed. There must be an immediate 
emergency program for additional courts so that the calendars 
will not fall too far behind and the backlog of untried cases will 
not be too large. 
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THE LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 

The Board of Supervisors have committed themselves to build 
within the Civic Center a permanent courthouse to house the 
Superior Courts in an adequate manner. The location now un- 
derstood to have been agreed upon is the block bounded by 
Broadway, Temple and Hill Streets and the proposed Aliso 
Street, the site being opposite the Hall of Justice. The present 
plan of the Board of Supervisors, we are told, is to build this 
$9,000,000 Superior Courts Building out of current income. As 
to an interim program to provide adequate facilities between 
now and the time said building can be planned, constructed and 
ready for occupancy, several plans have been proposed. The 
judges have proposed that there not now being available court- 
rooms for the additional judges assigned by the Judicial Council, 
and as the Superior Court may be requested to vacate the court- 
rooms in the City Hall at any time, additional interim court- 
rooms be provided pending the planning, designing and con- 
struction of the permanent building. Several plans have been 
suggested by the Board of Supervisors, one being the taking of 
space in the Wilcox Building at Second and Spring Streets; 
another, the remodeling of the old Brunswick Drug Building 
adjacent to the Plaza off of Main Street. These buildings offer 
only the most inadequate of facilities, small courtrooms and they 
involve tremendous remodeling and renovation costs. The county 
at the present time is paying $147,786.56 per year to house our 
courts as follows: 

LEASED AREAS AND ANNUAL RENTALS OF CIVIC 

CENTER AND BRANCH SUPERIOR COURTS 

Location Square Feet Annual Rental 


City Hall 77,000 
11,750 Traffic Courts, $124,250.00 

Municipal Ct. 

Glendale 3,774 Includes 7,200.00 beginning 
County Clerk and 1/1/48 
Law Library 

Pomona 3,775 Includes 5,918.40 
Law Library 


Sarita Monica 4,844 Includes 10,418.16 
County Clerk 
Law Library 
District Attorney 


$147,786.56 
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Inglewood Superior Court—using the facilities of the Township Jus- 
tice Court. 


Pasadena Superior Court—located in County-owned building. 


San Fernando Superior Court—using facilities of San Fernando 
Justice Court. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR AN INTERIM PROGRAM 


The only new construction at or near the Civic Center is the 
new Los Angeles Times Building which is new and modern, and 
the Courthouse Committee of the Los Angeles Superior Court 
and the Courthouse Committee of the Los Angeles Bar Associa- 
tion proposed that adequate interim courtrooms be obtained in 
that building wherein at least five floors with 15,000 square feet 
per floor, exclusive of halls, could be obtained on a rental basis 
on a five-year lease. This site has been submitted to the Board 
of Supervisors as a possible solution and is now being consid- 
ered. The Superior Court Courthouse Committee believes that 
this offers a solution for an interim program pending the build- 
ing of the permanent courts building. The new Times Building 
will be ready for putting in partitions and hallways within the 
next sixty to ninety days and could be planned originally with- 
out remodeling and renovation for courts at or near the Civic 
Center, and this offers the best feasible plan yet proposed in the 
opinion of members of the Courthouse Committee. What the 
Board will decide on is not now known. 


As to the immediate need for additional courtrooms, pend- 
ing approval of an interim program, there appears to be no 
available adequate space submitted and there is no plan except 
the suggestion to make use of the District Court of Appeal 
courtrooms, the Supreme Court courtroom and the Board of 
Supervisors’ hearing room, which are limited and have numerous 
other disadvantages as courtrooms. 


CONCLUSION 


The courts are the workrooms of the bar, through which 
funnel your daily activities. The judges of the Superior Court 
solicit your co-operation and active support and aid in the solu- 
tion of this important housing problem as it directly affects the 
administration of justice in Los Angeles County. 
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THE HOBGOBLIN OF SCATTERED COURTS 
By Ray Brockmann, Presiding Judge of the Municipal Court 


Oh, where, oh where 

Has the Municipal Court gone? 
We must find it to earn our fee. 
With a judge perched here 

And a judge perched there, 

We cain’t figger out whar she be. 


HESE days with our judges running the bases without a 

pause for refreshment, it is difficult for the legal practitioner 
to pick out the homeplate. Current rumors have it that there is 
a movement afoot among lawyers to petition the Board of Super- 
visors to officially designate the location of the Municipal Court. 
If this thought gathers force, you may see the judges of that 
court leading the vanguard. 


THE MUNICIPAL COURT AND ITS SEVEN LOCATIONS 

Today the so-called downtown divisions are holding court in 
seven locations. Our chain store jurisprudence is presently be- 
ing served at the Lincoln Heights Jail court, 116 West Temple 
Street, 330 North Broadway, the Hall of Justice, the Broadway- 
Temple Building, City Hall, and Patriotic Hall at 18th and 
Figueroa. 

When the County moved an old hotel aside to make room for 
the Hall of Justice, some enterprising wag suggested that it be 
temporarily assigned to the use of the newly organized Municipal 
Court. As a hostelry it is said to have had a questionable repu- 
tation, but it was generally felt that in due time it soon would 
be learned that a different kind of service was being offered, 
though the selfsame rooms were being used. The cockroaches 
inhabiting this building have stubbornly refused to move. Six 
years ago the cockroaches became so numerous and bold that 
they actually appeared in challenging formations. In one day I 
whacked five big, fat ones with the Penal Code, much to the 
amusement of the lawyers and litigants. With one dinky ele- 
vator servicing this five-story building, many judges and lawyers 
use the narrow stairway as a final choice between waiting it out 
or getting there on time. Think of it—we have been temporarily 
occupying this building for twenty years! 
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THE MASTER DIVISION SEPARATED FROM THE CIVIL 
DIVISIONS 


In view of the fact that this has been the location of most of 
our civil courts, one would expect the master court of the civil 
division to be located in that building. Without going into de- 
tail I shall simply state that that is impractical. As a result, 
our civil calendar is called on the seventh floor of the Hall of 
Justice, where the criminal courts are located. If an efficiency 
expert could watch the parade of litigants fight their way up to 
the seventh floor in the crowded elevators of the Hall of Justice 
to get their assignment, and then hear the judge direct them to 
go back down and walk a block to the so-called Municipal Courts 
Building and see them stand in line in an effort to book a passage 
on the dinky cage that will carry them to the floor of their ulti- 
mate destination, he could come to but two conclusions: He 
would be constrained to the belief that some agency in the gov- 
ernmental set-up was either inefficient, incompetent, or possibly 
both. Why we judges and why you lawyers have put up with 
this mess for twenty years can only be explained by the fact 
that the traditions of our profession seem to generate patience. 
I am quite sure now, however, that our judges have reached the 
point where we are ready to toss in the sponge, or tear out the 
works. We are now asking you lawyers to sharpen your lances, 
gird your loins, and jump to horse. 


THE TEN NEW JUDGES HAVE TO HAVE COURTROOMS 

The most recent chapter in our service station set-up occurred 
when ten judges were added to our staff. Although the dire need 
of such reinforcement was obvious as much as three years ago 
and the legislative provision for relief was conceived as much as 
a year ago, yet nothing was done to provide new courtrooms 
until after the judges were actually sworn into office and were 
sitting around Division 1 waiting for their assignment. An an- 
swer to any formal complaint to the Supervisors about this 
courtroom set-up may well give rise to the retort, “Well, you 
asked for it.” In.a measure that is true, but we faced a fact 
and not a theory. We knew that under the law the Board of 
Supervisors bore the responsibility of providing space. We also 
knew they had no space. We also knew our calendar was in a 
disgraceful condition; we also knew that our citizens were being 
denied their “day in court.” We also knew that you lawyers in 
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many instances were advising your clients to forget the thought 
of a lawsuit, or to take what they could get in the way of a 
settlement and be grateful for that. It was in response to that 
situation that I, as spokesman for the Municipal Court, went 
before the Board and told them that we would try out the 
Patriotic Hall idea. 


WHAT WILL THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS DO TO 
SOLVE THE PROBLEM? 


I personally am afraid now that -that evidence of cooperation 
may turn out to be a costly error. I am afraid now that fur- 
ther proof of our patience, our endurance, and our ability to 
muddle through has occasioned an indifference to our plight. 
Evidences of the Board’s complacency are subtle, but unmistak- 
able. They are again responding to that old law of exigency, 
“The wheel that squeaks the loudest gets the grease.” Recently 
they have had two opportunities to finance the construction of a 
Municipal Court building without resorting to a bond issue. The 
plans had reached the point where, they assured us, construction 
was just around the corner. Even more recently a much better 
plan has been discovered. If they muff this one, we may as well 
change our tack and level off in a battle of strategy. It pleases 
me to state that this last plan is the brain child of Supervisor 
Ray Darby. It is sound, it is practical, it is immediate. 

It is obviously difficult to treat of this subject without giv- 
ing the impression that we are striking out at the Board of 
Supervisors, or declaring our relationship to be in a state of 
feud. Therefore, I hasten at this point to pay a well-deserved 
tribute to the present Board of Supervisors as a group, and to 
the individual members thereof. Take them individually—Darby, 
Jessup, Ford, Smith and Roach. Each is a public servant of 
unusual character; each seems endowed with a very fine intel- 
lect. Compare them as a lot with the Boards of yesteryear. 
Every citizen of this county should feel genuinely grateful to 
have upon this governing board men whose characters are free 
from taimt, whose records reveal an interest in their work which 
approaches a constant vigil, and whose mental equipment is far 
beyond the normal. Having dutifully paid them this justly 
earned tribute, I should fall far short of their standards were I 
to attack their judgment subversively. From this point on, how- 
ever, they should be reminded that the bench and bar will em- 
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ploy such tactics as will stimulate them to action in their slaying 
of the hobgoblins of our scattered courts. 

Any well-informed philologist knows what the term “hob- 
goblin” connotes. It is a mischievous sprite. Among its modern 
counterparts, or progeny, are the well-known gremlins. Every 
presiding judge knows them well, and fears them. Unseen by 
the worldly eye of the courtroom audience (or the Board of 
Supervisors), they are perched upon the shoulders of the pre- 
siding judge as he sits down to call his morning calendar. They 
assume many forms. They include the idiosyncrasies, the caprices, 
the whims, and the professional tactics of the lawyer. They in- 
clude such unforseen events as births, deaths, funerals, illnesses, 
holidays, religious observances, and vacations as they occur in 
the lives of judges, lawyers, litigants and witnesses. They can 
take a well-organized and well-set court calendar and break it 
into match wood in a matter of minutes. For centuries the legal 
profession has been engaged in perfecting devices that will 
thwart the havoc they play with the court calendar. Although 
there are still a few die-hards who believe in the rotation method 
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of assigning cases to courts, the irrefutable figures show that the 
best system of management lies in the establishment of a master 
calendar. Although we must admit that blown up or bogged 
down calendars occur with vexing regularity, the over-all per- 
spective has long since demonstrated the efficacy of this method 
in handling the calendar. 

OPERATIONS OF THE MASTER CALENDAR SYSTEM 

Few, if any, lawyers and few judges, other than those who 
have had experience, ever give thought to what makes the calen- 
dar blow up or bog down. Many lawyers, in a spirit of help- 
fulness, write letters to the presiding judge, setting forth their 
views of how our problems can be solved. The nature of their 
suggestions indicates that they are traveling in darkness. In 
every instance they completely overlook the hobgoblins. By 
force of—restricted license and experience, I shall confine my 
discussion from this point on to the Municipal Court. 

This year, if our estimate is correct, there will be filed in 
the Municipal Court more than four-fifths of a million cases. 
From the standpoint of volume and the number of people af- 
fected by our processes, the Los Angeles Municipal Court has 
grown to be the largest inferior court in the country. In other 
words, we have come to be “big business.” In a measure, this 
tremendous volume has simplified things. We have been able to 
develop assembly-line techniques.. In fact, we have geared our- 
selves to an assembly-line pace. We have even reached the 
point where we have charted the course of hobgoblins. 

By experience over the last twenty years, and millions of 
cases, we have come to assume that 30 per cent of our calendar 
will be continued or go off calendar. We make an adjustment 
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for this by oversetting. By like token, we have also incorpo- 
rated into our adjustments such things as have heretofore been 
listed as being among the hobgoblins. It is nothing short of 
amazing at times how consistently we hit the nail on the head. 
Our guesses sometimes approach the precision of an actuarial 
estimate. If we could but set our next year’s calendar with the 
assurance that all laws of average would prevail from day to 
day, the job of a presiding judge would be a most erie erg 
experience. 


Hereafter, as you sit waiting to go to trial in the master 
calendar, make note of the number of off calendars and con- 
tinuances requested by attorneys, and you will begin to discover 
some disturbing factors over which we have no control. When 
things go awry and we bog down, many of you rant and rave 
inwardly, if not audibly. For no good reason at all, all the 
lawyers have decided suddenly to show up for trial. Instead of 
the lawyers looking accusingly at one another, or opening up 
with a quip, such as, “What are you doing here this morning?”, 
their minds are no doubt turning out some dark thoughts. On 
the face of things, it would seem that the court, through its set- 
ting clerk, should have known better than to load the calendar 
in such a manner, knowing full well that all those cases could 
not possibly be tried. 


Then there is the other side of the picture. Out of a stack 
of thirty cases, the off calendars and continuances dry up the 
stack to the point where we are left with eight or nine open 
courts. Guess, if you can, what profane thoughts enter the 
judge’s mind when he winds up sitting on the end of that log. 
Wouldn’t that make a good story for the newspapers! This 
very day, as I dictate this article, the blowing up process became 
so critical that I finally offered lollypops as an incentive to 
attorneys who would go to trial. 


Here was the day’s score. Out of thirty-one cases set for 
trial, we naturally planned for ten off calendars and continu- 
ances. That would leave, of course, twenty-one cases going to 
trial, which would be a little less than our average output. There 
were eleven requests for continuances and fourteen off calendars, 
leaving six cases for trial, all of which could have been tried by 
three courts. This left nine open civil divisions. Fortunately, 
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this is only the second time in six months when such a situation 
has obtained. Fate came to our rescue, however, as the felony 
preliminary divisions and the misdemeanor divisions were all de- 
luged and we immediately assigned five civil divisions to their 
rescue. 


FLEXIBILITY NEEDED FOR BEST RESULTS FROM 
MASTER CALENDAR PLAN 


In view of the fact that we are rapidly breaking down the 
distinction between civil divisions and criminal divisions in so 
far as assignments are concerned, we have made great strides in 
balancing our court, our judges, and our work. As we ask the 
audience of litigants to “wait while the operator changes reels,” 
we suddenly convert a civil division into a criminal court, and 
vice versa. This policy has brought excellent results. It means 
when we're bogged down, we all bog down together; and when 
the calendar is clear for the day, we may reach for our hats 
together. Heretofore tradition had it that when the civil cal- 
endar blew, the judges therein felt no obligation to help out the 
criminal divisions which might be bogged down, and vice versa. 
This system has also improved the judges, for the varied expe- 
riences from day to day and play to play have kept them alert 
as to what is going on in the other fellow’s yard. 

Setting up eight divisions in Patriotic Hall, however, has 
precluded those divisions from enjoying the benefit and the effi- 
ciency of our system. When they are bogged down, they stay 
bogged for we cannot send them help. The chance settings of 
summary proceedings, such as unlawful detainer, preclude the 
precision in arranging a calendar that holds true with other 
cases. In order to season thoroughly the newly-appointed neo- 
phytes to our bench, we have helpfully consigned all unlawful 
detainer cases to the Patriotic Hall contingent. With this wad 
to chew upon, their judicial efficiency will be enhanced with 
marked rapidity—we hope. 

ONE MUNICIPAL COURT BUILDING IS THE OBJECTIVE 
IF WE WANT AN EFFICIENT COURT 

If the reader has had the patience to wade through this arti- 
cle to this point, we hope he has gleaned from its lines our ob- 
jectives. In summary let me state that the judges in the Figue- 
roa Street annex are getting their fill of trying lawsuits in their 
temporary quarters. With them it’s a case of waiting until the 
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cigar and cigarette butts are swept out, the chairs rearranged, 
and a whiff of fresh air pouring through an open window blows 
away the overnight saturation of an odor that commonly fol- 
lows any occasion where men gather and smoke, in order to 
allow the ingress of an institution traditionally inspired with 
dignity. It means that as they saunter from the meeting rooms, 
they hie themselves into a cubbyhole in the hall where they ‘sit 
down at a desk belonging to someone else. It means no help 
can flow between our respective divisions. Lastly, it means that 
unless we are soon convened under one roof in a building de- 
signed to try lawsuits, the Municipal Court will have to lift its 
weary frame to the posture of combat. 





VACATION PAY IN BANKRUPTCY 
By A. R. Early, Jr. of the Los Angeles Bar 
N distributing the assets of a bankrupt employer’s estate what 
priority should be accorded to the payment of an employee’s 
claim for a vacation, earned but not received? This question 
must be answered daily by the trustees and referees in bank- 
ruptcy serving the District Courts of the United States. 

A glance at the controlling statute and some of its interpreta- 
tions may guide us toward the answer. Section 64 of the 
Bankruptcy Act! sets forth the classes of debts which have 
priority and which are to be paid in full out of the bankrupt’s 
estate in advance of the payment of dividends to general credi- 
tors. Outranking even the favored position of taxes (the prime 
consumer of bankrupt estates), and second only to costs of 
administration, is the priority given to “wages . . . which 
have been earned within three months before . . . (bank- 
ruptcy), due to workmen, servants, clerks, or traveling or city 
salesmen on salary or commisison basis. . . .” 

Does the word “wages” in the Act include vacation pay? 
The Wil-Low Cafeterias case is authority that it does.2 There 
are numerous decisions in accord and none contra. There must, 
of course, be a contract of employment providing for vacation 
pay. In the absence of agreement a mere custom of the bank- 


130 Stat. 563 (1898), 11 U. S. C., Sec. 104 (1940). 
2In re Wil-Low Cafeterias, Inc., 111 F. (2d) 429, 42 A. B. R. 
(N. S.) 423 (C. C. A. 2d, 1940). 
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rupt employer is not sufficient.* And to be eligible for any 
priority at all, the wage claim must be that of an employee who 
qualifies as a workman, clerk or salesman. The claim for com- 
missions of the “one man corporation” which sold the bankrupt’s 
product is not eligible. Whether a partnership qualifies has not 
been authoritatively determined.5 Wage claims of officers of a 
corporate bankrupt who acted in executive capacities are not 
entitled to priority,* but if their functions were predominantly 





31” re Capital Foundry Corp., 61 F. Supp. 332 (E. D. N. Y., 1945). 

4In re Murphy Appliance Manufacturing Co., Bankruptcy No. 
44,842-B (Referee, S. D. Calif., Cen. Div., Sept. 15, 1947); In re Her- 
senstein Bros., 35 A. B. R. 656 (Referee, N. Y., 1911). 

5I]n re Kominers, 252 Fed. 183, 40 A. B. R. 431 (S. D. N. Y., 1916) 
(partnership held not entitled to priority) ; In re Crawford Woolen Co., 
218 Fed. 951, 34 A. B. R. 223 (D. C. W. Va., 1915) (partnership per- 
mitted to file prior claim); 6 Remington on Bankruptcy (4th ed.) 349 
Sec. 2785.11; 3 Collier on Bankruptcy (14th ed.) 2094, par. 64.204... 

8]n re Runkel Bros., Inc., C. C. H. Bankr. Law Serv., par. 51780 
(S. D. N. ¥., 1939). 
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subordinate priority may be allowed.?’ Even the wage claim of 
the general manager of the business of an individual bankrupt has 
been denied priority. The rate of pay is immaterial; a highly 
paid salesman receives the same priority as a poorly paid clerk.® 
On occasion even the wage claim of a professional worker has 
been struck down.?° 


What means the Act when it says “earned within three 
months?” The three months’ period is obviously measured from 
the date of filing the original petition whether it be in straight 





7Brady v. McCann, 8 F. (2d) 928, 7 A. B. R. (N. S.) 299 (C. C. A. 
6th, 1925); In re Pactfic Cooperative League Stores, 291 Fed. 759, 4 
A. B. R. (N. S.) 122 (C. C. A. 9th, 1923). 

8Blessing v. Blanchard, 213 Fed. 35, 35 A. B. R. 135 (C. C. A. 9th, 
1915), recently cited with approval in In re Inland Waterways, Inc., 71 
F. Supp. 134 (D. C. Minn., 1947). 


%In re Schults & Guthrie, 235 Fed. 907, 37 A. B. R. 604 (D. C. 
Mass., 1916). 


10[n re Estey, 24 A. B. R. (N. S.) 472 (S. D. N. Y. 1934) (school- 
teacher). 
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bankruptcy or for an arrangement or a reorganization. The 
usual employment contract provides that the employee must 
work for a certain period of time—one year for instance— 
before becoming entitled to a vacation. Suppose workman John 
Brown completes his year of service and becomes eligible for a 
vacation period with pay on a certain date and his employer 
files a petition in bankruptcy a day later. Suppose further that 
no wages are owing to John other than the cash equivalent of 
his vacation, which in this instance is one hundred dollars. Does 
John receive priority in payment of the full one hundred dollars? 
Competent counsel have so asserted, contending that the require- 
ment that wages must be “earned within three months” is satis- 
fied if they became due and payable within that period. Our 
local district court so held in an unreported case.! To the con- 
trary, however, the great weight of authority indicates that John 
is entitled to priority in the payment of only twenty-five dollars 
for the reason that it took him twelve months to earn his vaca- 
tion, and at most only three-twelfths could have been “earned 
within three months.”?? 


An interesting application of this rule has been made locally. 
The claimant completed a year of employment and became enti- 
tled to a vacation with pay two months prior to the bankruptcy 
of his employer. The court held that only one-twelfth of the 
claim for vacation pay was entitled to prior payment. The 
claimant had worked a year to earn his vacation and only one 
month of that year fell within the statutory three months’ 
period.'% 

Is vacation pay ever entitled to a higher priority than that 
of mere “wages”? Can it be a cost of administration? Quite 





11Jn re Pacific Air-Max Corporation, Bankruptcy No. 42,311-B 
(S. D. Calif., Cen. Div., March 27, 1946). 

12Jn re Public Ledger, Inc., 161 F. (2d) 762 (C. C. A. 3d, 1947); 
In re Capital Foundry Corp., supra; In re Men’s Clothing Code Au- 
thority, 71 F. Supp. 469 (S. D. N. Y., 1937); cf. N. L. R. B. v. Killoran, 
122 F. (2d) 609, 47 A. B. R. (N. S.) 25 (C. C. A. 8th, 1941), cert 
denied 314 U. S. 676 (1941), see Note 137 A. L. R. 510 (1942) (priority 
allowed only to that portion of “back pay aliowance” awarded by 
N. L. R. B. to employees of the bankrupt which had been earned within 
three months prior to bankruptcy). 

13Jn re Clarence Hagstrom, dba Express Freight Lines, Bankruptcy 
No. 44,748-W (Referee, S. D. Calif., Cen. Div., Order After Hearing on 
Objection to Claim of October 13, 1947). 
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often a court, through a debtor in possession or a receiver, will 
operate the business of a debtor who has filed a petition for an 
arrangement or reorganization. Even the business of an adjudi- 
cated bankrupt may be continued in operation for a limited 
time in order that the estate may profit from an advantageous 
contract, or to facilitate a sale of the assets as a “going con- 
cern.” Vacation pay earned by employees during such periods 
of operation by the court is entitled to prior payment as an 
expense of administration, unaffected by limitations of time, 
amount or the nature of the employment. 


ma re Public Ledger, Inc., supra; In re Wil-Low Cafeterias, Inc., 
supra; In re Capital Foundry Corp., supra. 





REPORT TO THE TRUSTEES 
BY THE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 

The Honorable Board of Trustees of 

Los Angeles Bar Association, 

Los Angeles, California. 


Dear Sirs: 

Your Committee had a busy year. Examinations were con- 
ducted for applicants for Grade I Deputy in the Office of the 
District Attorney of Los Angeles County. This is the lowest 
grade in that office. Thirty-one applicants took a written exami- 
nation. They were submitted fifty questions, to which the ap- 
plicants gave their answers. In marking the examination papers, 
there is no way that anyone could determine the name of the 
applicant whose paper was being marked. It was in every sense 
a secret examination. Following the written examination, oral 
interviews and an oral examination were had of each of the 
candidates. Following this, the final marks were submitted and 
an eligible list given to the District Attorney’s Office by the 
Civil Service Commission. We have been advised by both the 
Civil Service Commission and the District Attorney’s Office that 
the last of eligibles supplied that office with men of adequate 
training to take over the duties of the respective positions to 
which they were or will be assigned. The oral examinations, as 
was the case of the written examinations, were in no sense pef- 
functory. Your Committee met at four p.m. each afternoon and 
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Waless a will provides otherwise: The widow and minor 
children, beneficiaries ofa testamentary trust, will receive 
double payment from an estate: 1. Family allowance, from 
principal (Prob. Code 680); 2.Income from date of death 
(Platt’s Estate 21C 2d 343). Our trust officers welcome 
the opportunity to cooperate with attorneys in will and 
estate planning. 


Union Bank & Trust Co. LOS ANGELES 
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continued in session until seven p. m. for three evenings. Each 
applicant was given every opportunity to present his or her 
qualifications for the office and was graded accordingly. 

In addition to the foregoing examination, there were promo- 
tional examinations within the District Attorney’s Office, namely, 
examinations for Grade I Deputies who sought to be promoted 
to Grade II, and for Grade II Deputies who sought to be pro- 
moted to Grade III Deputies, and for Grade III Deputies who 
were seeking promotion to Grade IV. The latter is the highest 
grade in the office in the classified service. 

We examined each of the applicants by submitting to the 
applicant a list of questions and getting their views of their 
knowledge of the law and concepts of the ethics and ideals of a 
public official, especially a prosecuting officer, and all other mat- 
ters touching their qualifications, including education, training, 
experience, fitness and other general qualifications. 

We examined 9 applicants of Grade I seeking promotion to 
Grade II, 32 applicants seeking promotion to Grade III, and 11 
applicants seeking promotion to Grade IV. The list of the 
successful applicants has been submitted to the Civil Service 
Commission and by it to the District Attorney’s Office. 

Your Committee met over the period of two weeks each 
afternoon at four p.m. and continued in session as late as 11:30 
o'clock at night. We endeavored to do a worthwhile job. Your 
Committee was very conscientious in the discharge of its duties. 

It is my suggestion, as Chairman of the Committee, that 
future examinations of applicants for similar positions eliminate 
the written examination and conduct it entirely as an oral ex- 
amination, each candidate being examined separately and not in 
a group. This method gives the examiners the opportunity to 
more accurately grade and evaluate the applicants than where 
the examination is written and followed by an oral interview. 
It gives the examining committee an opportunity to watch the 
workings of the mind of the applicant and to determine whether 
the applicant has the capacity not only to correctly reason but to 
defend his position when cross-examined. 

We are indebted to the member of your Board of Trustees, 
Mr. W. I. Gilbert, Jr., who gave us every cooperation. 

We do not know of any additional examinations that will 
be held this year, excepting possibly a member of your Com- 
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mittee may be requested to sit in on the examination to select a 
new City Public Defender. 

Thank you sincerely for your confidence in entrusting this 
Committee to our care. 
Datep: November 24, 1947. 
Very truly yours, 

Davip COLEMAN, 

W. I. Grvpert, Jr., 

Forrest A. Betts, 

Roy L. HERNDON, - 

GERALD G. KELLy, 

Freperic H. VERCOE, 

Joun Laurie Martin, 

Harry P. Petrie (representing the Commission), 

FraNK P. Donwerty, Chairman. 





NEW YORK’S “COURT ON THE JUDICIARY” 


HE approval by the voters of New York State at the 

November election of a constitutional amendment for the 
establishment of a court on the judiciary, has aroused consider- 
able interest among the local bench and bar. In January, 1947, 
a concurrent resolution of the Senate and Assembly was adopted, 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing for the 
removal or retirement of judges and justices. The reform had 
long been urged by the Citizens Committee on the Courts, Inc., 
a permanent, non-partisan association to promote interest in 
the courts of New York State. Its first stated objective is “the 
establishment of a practicable system for the removal and re- 
tirement of judges, in addition to the difficult and rarely used 
impeachment by the Legislature.” 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF NEW YORK LAW 
The amendment, as adopted, provides that: 


“The court shall be composed of the chief judge of the 
court of appeals, the senior associate judge of the court of 
appeals and one justice of the appellate division in each 
department designated by concurrence of a majority of the 
justices of such appellate division. In the absence, inability 
or disqualification of the chief judge of the court of appeals 
or of the senior associate judge of that court, the court of 
appeals shall designate a judge or judges from the court of 
appeals to act in his or their stead. 
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ect a “No judicial officer shall be removed by virtue of this 
section except for cause or be retired except for mental or 

this physical disability poreaninns the proper performance of his 
judicial duties, nor unless he shall have been served with 


a statement of the charges alleged for his removal or the 
grounds for his retirement, and shall have had an opportunity 
to be heard. 

“The trial of charges for the removal of a judicial of- 
ficer or of the grounds for his retirement shall be had before 
a court on the judiciary. The affirmative concurrence of not 
less than four members of the court shall be necessary for 
the removal or retirement of a judicial officer. The court in 
its discretion may suspend a judicial officer from the exer- 
cise of his office pending the determination of the proceed- 
ings before the court. The action of the court shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, or removal from 
ion), office and disqualification to hold and enjoy any public 
office of honor, trust or profit under this state, or to retire- 
ment for -disability; but any judicial officer whose removal 
is sought shall be liable to indictment and punishment ac- 
RY” cording to law. A judicial officer retired for disability in 
h accordance with this section shall thereafter receive such 

re compensation as the legislature may provide. 
aa “The court shall have power (a) to designate in each 
ider- 
947, 
pted, 
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case involving a judicial officer an attorney or attorneys at 
law to act as counsel to conduct the proceedings; (b) to 
summon witnesses to appear and testify under oath and to 
compel the production of books, papers, documents and 
records before such counsel in advance of the trial and 
before the court upon the trial; (c) to make its own rules 
and regulations concerning the procedure to be adopted for 
the investigation and trial of a judicial officer; (d) to grant 
immunity from prosecution or punishment when the court 
deems it necessary and proper in order to compel the giving 
of testimony under oath and the production of books, papers, 
documents and records, and (e) shall have such further 
powers as the legislature may from time to time confer 
upon it. 

The judges and justices while exercising the powers of 
a court on the judiciary shall serve without additional com- Avi 
pensation, but the legislature shall provide moneys by ap- 
propriation to meet the expenses of the court.” 


The Citizens Committee on the Courts, in urging the amend- 
ment, said: 





“Tt is essential for the layman to take an active part in ‘J 
this effort to improve the administration of justice, similar 
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to the interest they take in the work of the governor and 
legislators. An inefficient or politically controlled judge has 
an evil influence upon the whole community. A disabled 
judge is entitled to be retired with proper compensation. 
“Tt is the belief of this association that New York should 
follow the example of the Congress of the U. S. and other 
states of the union which have already given to the courts 
the power to adopt their own rules governing practice before 
them. This would simplify court procedure. Justice would 
be done more quickly and at less cost than under the present 


system.” 
E. D. M. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Aviation Accipent Law. By Charles S. Rhyne, Esq., of the 
District of Columbia Bar. Columbia Law Book Company, 
1947. 


It is understood the purpose of a book review is to enable 
the reader of such review to determine whether or not he 
wishes to read the book reviewed. Any attorney certainly would 
be interested in reading “Aviation Accident Law” by Mr. Rhyne 
of the District of Columbia Bar. He has written his book in 
an extremely interesting way and has thoroughly covered the 
various kinds of accidents that grow out of aeronautical activities. 

Even though the body of the book is in the nature of a 
treatise, it is written well enough to command continued interest, 
and calls to the reader’s attention a number of theories which 
would ordinarily escape the notice of an average lawyer. For 
instance, it might not readily occur to an ordinary practitioner 
that a manufacturer or repairman might be liable in damages 
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under the doctrine first enunciated in MacPherson v. Buick 
Motor Co. The author has cited several cases in which that 
doctrine came into play in airplane cases. ; 

One full chapter is devoted to the doctrine of res ipsa loqui- 
tur. Mr. Rhyne has analyzed quite thoroughly application of 
the doctrine to accidents involving aircraft and has distinguished” 
the cases in which the doctrine has been applied from those) 
where it has not. A worth while warning is given to one who 
expects to rely upon the doctrine, not to plead specific acts of 
negligence. 

A thorough analysis and chronological development of th 
law involving the interpretation of so-called “aviation exclusion 
clauses” in life insurance contracts is contained in the book, and 
even though, at first blush, the subject might not seem pertinent 
in a work of this kind, it is of extreme value to one confronted 
with such a problem. 

Even though one does not wish to read the volume, he cer. 
tainly should have it on his library shelves so it will be available 
for ready reference. The author contends the volume containg 
a reference to, and an analysis of, every reported case involving 
aviation accidents. It is believed this is not an over statemen 
The work is well organized with special chapters and subdivi# 
sions covering each type of accident involving aircraft. The 
table of contents enables one to readily find a particular subject 
in which he might be interested. A splendid index refers to thé 
particular page where any one of the many subjects therein in 
cluded is discussed. There is also included a full table of court) 
decisions with official and other citations. 4 


In summary, then, it is believed the volume to be well worth 
while and an important addition to the works on Aeronautical 
Law. . 


Oscar A. TRIPPET. 


On November 29, 1947, the Superior Court issued an ordei 
amending its rules regarding the election of the Presiding Judg 
of said court. Hereafter, the Presiding Judge need not be 
lected on the basis of seniority. This change in the rules w 
advocated by many leaders of the bar and was officially recom 
mended by the Los Angeles Bar Association. 








